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PROTESTANTISM IN ILLINOIS BEFORE 1835 

Harry Thomas Stock 
Department of Church History, 
Chicago Theological Seminary 

THE BAPTISTS. 

Organized Protestantism in Illinois began with the incom- 
ing of Baptist families from Kentucky and Tennessee. Most 
of this early Baptist history centers about the Lemen family 
and John Mason Peck. In 1778 the first Baptist minister, 
James Smith, came to the new territory and in 1796, with Rev. 
David Badgely and Rev. Joseph Chance, he formed the first 
Baptist church at New Design. It was at this point that the 
Lemens had settled. Several of the members of this famous 
family were baptized at this time and henceforth the father 
and sons devoted themselves to the task of itinerant evange- 
lism. 1 The importance of James Lemen in this pioneer work is 
better recognized when it is noted that he founded the first 
eight Baptist churches in Illinois. One of the things upon 
which he insisted before each church was constituted was that 
the members should pledge themselves to oppose the "doctrine 
and practice of slavery." 2 In 1807 the first association was 
formed, there being five churches and four ministers in this 
body, representative of 111 members. 3 

In 1817 John Mason Peck and J. E. Welch were commis- 
sioned by the American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society 
to (Establish a mission at St. Louis which should not only foster 
the religious life but also develop a common school system. 4 
Peck and Welch formed themselves into "The Western Baptist 
Mission Society" the next year and appealed to their denomi- 
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nation to support financially the work they were hoping to 
accomplish in the Mississippi Valley. "We agree that our sole 
object on earth is to promote the religion of Christ in the west- 
ern parts of America, both among the whites, Africans, and 
Indians, and that the means to be employed are, the preaching 
of the gospel, distributing the holy scriptures, religious tracts, 
etc., and establishing and promoting schools for the instruc- 
tion of the youth, and the education of such persons as may be 
selected to aid us either as preachers, catechists, or school 
teachers." 1 In 1820 these Christian soldiers were informed 
by the eastern society that the support was withdrawn from 
the Missouri station and that they were to join missionaries in 
other regions. Peck saw the possibilities and needs of the Mis- 
souri-Illinois field and he begged permission to be allowed to 
continue in his work there even though support were with- 
drawn. This was agreed to and for two years he toiled faith- 
fully with no assurance of financial reward. The Massachu- 
setts Baptist Missionary Society made him its agent in 1822 
and in the same year he moved his headquarters to Rock 
Spring, Illinois. 2 

Although there were several Baptist ministers in the ter- 
ritory when Illinois was admitted to the Union, Peck is the 
only one whose work was significant enough to be included with 
that of the "Church Fathers of Illinois." Most of the other 
preachers had come up from Kentucky or neighboring states, 
were carrying on their work without the support of any mis- 
sionary society, and made no reports to the publications or 
organizations of the east. Moreover, many of these early 
preachers were ignorant and bigoted and, altho they were not 
without a wholesome influence upon the settlers of southern 
Illinois, it cannot be said that they contributed much to the 
social and educational advance of the frontier. John M. Peck 
was the one Baptist preacher during the territorial life of Illi- 
nois whose work was large enough to leave much impress upon 
its civilization. He was of a roving disposition and did not 
succeed in settling for long in any locality. Indeed, he was so 
constantly on the go that some complaint was voiced against 
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his itinerancy, but it must be said that his journeys were never 
wasted. It was through his traveling about that the outside 
world came to know about conditions in Illinois, and this new 
knowledge fostered the missionary spirit in the east and re- 
sulted in an enlarged program for the western country. He 
preached, organized Sunday Schools, argued the missionary 
cause, pleaded the temperance case, and collected money in the 
interest of education. He was the founder of Bock Spring 
Seminary, (later Shurtlefl College), he established the first 
religious newspaper in this section of the country, he printed a 
gazetteer of Illinois, he organized anti-slavery societies in 
fifteen counties. 1 Because of the dearth of Bibles in the 
homes of the pioneers he collected all of the religious literature 
which he could find and carried it with him for free distribu- 
tion on his journeys. It was on such a trip in 1823 that he 
founded the first Bible societies in the state as auxiliaries of 
the American Bible Society. 2 

The societies under which Peck worked believed in an 
educated ministry and he himself was a great friend of educa- 
tion. Not only did he support all movements for common 
school learning but from the first he had in mind a higher in- 
stitution which would be useful in preparing candidates for 
the ministry. In 1826 his hopes took definite shape in a deter- 
mination to establish a theological seminary at Bock Spring. 
"The great necessity of some measures to educate the preach- 
ers of the gospel in the Western States, and the importance of 
the object, becomes more and more deeply impressed upon my 
mind. In the three States of Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, 
are not less than 250 Baptist preachers. A majority of these 
have been raised on the frontiers, with scarcely the advantages 
of a common sch6ol education ; and not even habituated to read 
the word of God in early life! Every year is adding to the 
number of this class of preachers. And there is no avoiding it." 
He was certain that a number of these deficient preachers 
would welcome an opportunity for improvement and he knew 
that the future of the church in the west depended very largely 
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upon the character and training of its ministers. 1 Conse- 
quently he went east to secure funds and in November of 1827 
Bock Spring Seminary was opened with Rev. James Lemen as 
President. In an appeal for more help from the east he indi- 
cated the humble beginnings of the school : "Our boys and 
young men are contented to sleep on straw, but they must have 
covering and coarse ticking." 2 The institution was moved, by 
vote of the trustees in 1831, to Upper Alton and the name was 
changed to Shurtleff College in honor of an easterner who con- 
tributed a large sum of money. 3 

Peck was not a favorite among many ministers who bore 
the name "Baptist." There were several divisions of the 
denomination in the new country, and one of the main bases of 
division was the subject of missions and education. Peck was 
the leader of the group which favored missionary societies at 
home and abroad, which used the commonly accepted means 
of propagation and organization, and which believed in an 
intelligent ministry. There was as much fraternal intercourse 
between the two parties as between the Jews and Samaritans. 4 
Other missionaries beside Baptists complained of the persistent 
and sometimes violent attempts of the anti-mission Baptists 
to bring to failure the work of missionary agents. 5 Peck indi- 
cated three grounds of opposition : Only churches and associa- 
tions being specifically authorized by the Bible, no other 
organizations must be formed through which Christian service 
might be rendered. A second point was that God would work 
out His own pleasure without man'h contrivances, and all 
societies for missionary purposes were attempts to take God's 
work out of his own hands. The real reason for the opposition, 
according to Peck, was a selfish one. The ignorant preachers 
recognized the superior power of the missionary agents and 
feared that the unlearned leaders would lose their prestige. 6 
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The members of the mission party were not themselves intel- 
lectual enough to deserve the title "high-brow" nor did they 
want their ministers to develop into this type, but they insisted 
that ministers be able to read their Bibles intelligently and 
that sermons be more than rantings and emotional exhorta- 
tions. 

The growth of this church was not so rapid as that of the 
Methodists, partly because the Baptists lacked the centralized 
organization which makes for successful missionary enterprise 
and partly because of the dissension within their own ranks. 
But they did not lag far behind. Their activity was largely of 
the itinerant type and most of their churches were country 
churches. It was at the State Baptist Convention in 1836 that 
the attention of the denomination was definitely called to the 
need for more intensive work in the village and towns. 1 By 
1830 the Baptists had become established in the Military 
Tract and in 1833 Eev. Allen B. Freeman organized a Baptist 
church in Chicago. 2 In 1834 the Illinois Baptist Convention 
was organized at Whitehall with Peck as moderator, and "The 
Bock River Pioneer" in reporting this gathering said : "On the 
whole, it is gratifying to perceive a gradual gain and steady 
progress among the Baptists in Illinois, who 'devise liberal 
things.' " 3 The statistical reports for the early years follows : 
1817-18. 

Illinois Association 

17 churches , 

12 ministers 

70 baptized 

581 members 4 
1818-19. 

Illinois Association 

7 churches 

5 ministers 

9 baptized 

169 members. (There had been a division of associ- 
ations. 5 
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1810-20. 

Illinois Association 

7 churches 

5 ministers 
169 members 1 

1820-21. 

Illinois Association 
15 churches 
19 ministers 
332 members 2 
1821-22. 

Illinois Association 

8 churches 
15 ministers 
21 baptized 
336 members 3 

Friends to Humanity 4 

6 churches 

9 ministers 
53 baptized 
200 members 

Muddy River Association 

11 churches 
30 baptized 
267 members 

1823-24. 

Illinois Association 
17 churches 

12 ministers 
17 baptized 
273 members 

Friends to Humanity 

6 churches 

9 ministers 

200 members 
Muddy River Association 
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11 churches 
267 members 1 

1824-25. 

Illinois Association 

20 churches 

15 ministers 

386 members 
Friends to Humanity 

6 churches 

9 ministers 
200 members 

Muddy River Association 

14 churches 

14 ministers 

406 members 
Sangamon Association 

6 churches 

5 ministers 

169 members 2 

1825-26. 

Illinois Association 

10 churches 
8 ministers 
44 baptized 
386 members 

Friends to Humanity 

8 churches 
14 ministers 
275 members 

Muddy River Association 

14 churches 

14 ministers 

62 baptized 

406 members 
Sangamon Association 

9 churches 
14 ministers 
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1831. 



232 members 1 

6 associations 
80 churches 
60 ministers 
2432 members 2 



THE METHODISTS. 

The first Methodist in Illinois of whom we have record 
was Captain Joseph Ogle, who had been converted by a Sepa- 
rate Baptist, James Smith. 3 It was not until 1798 that the 
first local preacher, Joseph Lillard, came to Illinois. He 
found a small group of Methodists and gathered a class with 
Ogle as its leader. 4 In 1798 or 1799 the first local preacher 
was settled in the territory, Hosea Rigg by name. Illinois 
received no official recognition from the organized church until 
1803, when Rigg went to the meeting of the Western Confer- 
ence in Kentucky with the idea of securing a regular preacher. 
At this session the Illinois mission was formed and Benjamin 
Young was appointed as missionary under the control of the 
Cumberland District. Included in this appointment was the 
territory from the mouth of the Kaskaskia River to the Wood 
River in Madison County. The preaching points probably in- 
cluded Kaskaskia, New Design, Shiloh, Goshen and Wood 
River. 5 The first Methodist church building erected was the 
Bethel chapel at Goshen in 1805. 6 

It was in 1806 that a strong leader of western Methodism 
made his first visit to Illinois. This man was Jesse Walked 
and with him came the famous William McKendree. At the 
following conference Walker received his first appointment to 
Illinois circuit. Under his auspices the first camp-meeting 
was held in the territory near Edwardsville in the spring of 
1807. These early protracted meetings partook of the charac- 
teristics of the Kentucky revivals, there being much excite- 
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ment, falling to the ground, groanings and final rejoicings. 
Walker spent many years of activity in Illinois, serving as mis- 
sionary and presiding elder and always building up the cause 
of religion in his appointed district. His preaching, like that 
of most Methodists of his day, was stirring and practical. "The 
Western Intelligencer" of 1816 published an argument by a 
contributor under the pseudonym, "A Foe to Religious 
Tyranny" in which Walker was condemned for bringing poli- 
tics into the pulpit. 1 Governor Reynolds said that he "was a 
man of great energy, and courage, very warm and exciteable, 
and producing great excitement in his congregation." 2 This 
kind of preaching was the best adapted to win converts and 
even educated men fell into the spirit of the west. It has been 
said that to Walker "Methodism in Illinois and Missouri is 
doubtless indebted more than to any other single individual; 
for throughout a large portion of both states he was literally a 
pioneer." 3 

In 1808 the Indiana District was formed and Illinois Cir- 
cuit became a part of it, with Walker its missionary. 4 It was 
not until 1810 that the Conference sent two men to this terri- 
tory. The Illinois Circuit remained in the Indiana District 
and the new Cash Creek Circuit became a part of the Cumber- 
land District. 5 Illinois was taken out of the Western Con- 
ference in 1812 and put under the direction of the Tennessee 
Conference. There were now two districts created within the. 
territory, the Illinois District and the Wabash District, the 
latter embracing Little Wabash and Massac Circuits. In 
1812 there were three missionaries and two presiding elders in 
Illinois. 6 In 1816 Illinois District became a part of the 
Missouri Conference. 7 When Illinois became a state, with 
a population of about forty-five thousand, there were only 
eight regularly appointed Methodist missionaries and the mem- 
bership was reported as being 1435 whites and 17 blacks. 8 
This was not a very good showing considering the fact that at 
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this time the Methodists and Baptists had almost a monopoly 
of the state. But by 1824 Methodism was making such gains 
that the Missouri Conference was divided and the Illinois Con- 
ference came into existence, embracing the states of Indiana 
and Illinois. 1 

This denomination worked north into Illinois from Ken- 
tucky. Its method of itinerancy made it possible for large terri- 
tories to be served by comparatively few men. Thus it was that, 
although in 1821 there were only eleven missionaries work- 
ing in the state, the country up to Springfield was being min- 
istered to by Methodist circuit riders and local preachers. 2 By 
1824 a class had been formed in Peoria and in 1825 Jesse Walker 
preached the first sermon heard in Chicago. 8 The growth in 
membership was great considering the few ministers employed 
in the field. In 1824 the membership reported was 2727 ; 4 in 
1826 it was 4426. 5 

Together with the name of Jesse Walker is written that 
of Peter Cartwright as a pioneer of Methodism in Illinois. He 
came into the state in 1823, after having worked in Kentucky 
and Tennessee, in order that he might purchase cheaper land, 
that his children might be reared in a country where work was 
not considered undignified, that they might be free from the 
danger of marrying into slave-holding families, and that the 
residents of this new state might be evangelized. 6 He set- 
tled near Springfield at a time when Sangamon County was 
the last organized county to the north and he covered a circuit 
extending as far as Bloomington. At a later time, the district 
over which he presided was about six hundred miles long, from 
the Ohio Biver to Galena. 7 Cartwright was an effective 
preacher, an indefatigable worker, a fearless anti-slavery 
leader, and a staunch defender of the Methodist system. 
Through camp-meetings he added hundreds of names to church 
rolls. By diatribe and physical force he convinced errorists 
of the evil of their ways. During two terms of service in the 
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General Assembly of the state he made his influence count 
against the movement to make Illinois a slave state. 1 The 
editor of his autobiography sums up his personality in a strik- 
ing way : "He is not more surely called to preach the Gospel 
than he is exactly fitted to lead an itinerant Preacher's life. 
Not cumbered with learning, not checked by timidity, not too 
sensitive, nor yet fastidious, he has energy, endurance, good 
humor, and a ready wit. In his script is a hymn-book, and a 
Bible, perhaps a few tracts, a couple of dollars, and a dozen 

cents He is no fanatic in his reading of Scripture; 

and no man need attempt to rob him of his cloak under the ex- 
pectation of receiving his coat also. Still Peter is essentially 
a man of peace. When he does exercise his belligerent facul- 
ties, it is generally a recontre with some bigoted opponent, 
whether Baptist or Socinian, or with some dandified disturber 
of the peace in Christian meetings; and it must be allowed 
that he routs the enemy very quickly and completely." 2 



PRESBYTERIANS AND CONGREGATIONALISTS. 

Presbyterian missionary activity in the west was carried 
on through two agencies : the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety and the General Assembly's Board of Missions. The 
former organization received the support of Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists and the Reformed Churches, and the men 
sent out under its auspices represented these denominations. 
This cooperation practiced in this way was a result of the 
Plan of Union entered into by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church and the General Association of Connecti- 
cut, which provided that the churches themselves should 
determine whether their polity should be Presbyterian or 
Congregational. 3 The practical result of this agreement was 
that the entire west came to be looked upon as a field for Pres- 
byterian expansion both by that church and the New England 
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Congregationalists. 1 Consequently, almost no Congregational 
churches were organized in some of the western states during 
the first generation of missionary activity under the American 
Home Missionary Society. 

An effort was made by this organization in 1829 to unite 
these two competitive agencies of the Presbyterian church in 
the interest of efficiency. The two evils of the existing system 
were those of a division of funds and of duplication of work. 
Several of the directors of the Society did not favor the merger 
and so the matter was not pushed. 2 This disagreement over 
the control of missions by a society or by a church board was 
one of the difficulties which later resulted in the actual division 
of the church. In the southern states the Board of Missions 
had almost a free field, while in several of the northern states 
both bodies carried on work. In Illinois the Society was by 
far the more effective agency. 

Presbyterians came into the territory before either of 
these missionary agencies was created. John Evans Finley 
appears to have been the first Presbyterian minister to visit 
Illinois, landing at Kaskaska in 1797. 3 Rev. James McGready 
of Henderson, Kentucky, organized the first Presbyterian 
church at Sharon in 1816. He continued to make Kentucky 
his residence but for two or three years he visited the pioneer 
church in Illinois. 4 Other ministers made short stays in this 
country but at the time that the territory became a state there 
seems to nave been no resident Presbyterian pastor. It was in 
1814 that Samuel J. Mills and Daniel Smith made their famous 
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tour through the west under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Missionary Society, and their report stimulated the New Eng- 
enders to new interest in the western country. The Connecti- 
cut Missionary Society in 1821 had four men spending part of 
their time in Illinois. 1 Salmon Giddings was the chief of 
these. His headquarters were in St. Louis but his parish ex- 
tended for miles beyond the city and it was through his efforts 
that fourteen Presbyterian churches were established. The 
eight societies in Illinois organized by Giddings were those at 
Kaskaskia, Shoal Creek, Lebanon, Belleville, McCord's Settle- 
ment, Turkey Hill, Collinsville and Edwardsville. 2 Benjamin 
Franklin Spilman came to Golconda in 1823 and began a 
career of usefulness which leads Mr. Norton to say that "he 
was the pioneer in the state," to whom Presbyterianism owes 
an unreckoned debt. 3 Stephen Bliss at Wabash was the other 
preacher who was doing yeoman service when John Ellis came 
in 1826. 4 

With the arrival of John Millot Ellis in 1826 the period of 
Presbyterian development began. He was ordained in the Old 
South Church of Boston and was commissioned to Illinois by 
the United Domestic Missionary Society. 5 When he came 
west an eastern friend gave him a purse of three hundred dol- 
lars which was to be used in assisting in the erection of three 
Presbyterian meeting-houses. 6 Ellis was a man of great 
energy, sacrificial spirit, and wide vision, and to his activity 
is to be attributed the coming of the strongest missionaries of 
the next decade. At his ordination service Elias Cornelius 
charged him to "build up an institution which shall bless the 
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West for all time," and it was in obedience to this charge that 
he toiled successfully for the founding and maintenance of 
Illinois College. 1 

Ellis's first work centered about Kaskaskia. It was while 
preaching to the congregation at Shoal Creek that he found 
young men who were ready to study for the ministry but were 
unable to get the necessary instruction. This made Ellis the 
more restive to establish the educational institution which had 
been put before him as one of his objectives. About the same 
time Joseph Duncan had published in "The Kaskaskia Re- 
porter" a "Plan of a Seminary of Learning in Illinois." His 
idea was to provide education for those who expected to live 
the life of "common citizens or magistrates" and eventually to 
build the institution into a university. Ellis then had a sim- 
ilar plan published and distributed among the people of Shoal 
Creek parish and immediately subscriptions were asked for 
and a board of trustees chosen for the "Fairfield Literary and 
Theological Seminary." In the fall of 1827 Ellis laid the plan 
before the Presbytery of Missouri and a committee was ap- 
pointed to confer with the trustees. It was then suggested 
that larger support might be secured for the school if it were 
located in another section of the state, and it was with the 
idea of investigating this matter that Ellis made a journey 
through Greene, Morgan and Sangamon counties. The people 
of Jacksonville became enthusiastic over the matter and in 
April of 1828 made an "Outline for a Plan for the Institution 
of a Seminary in the State of Illinois," one of the provisions 
being that this school should be located within five miles of 
their city. Ellis was persuaded that Jacksonville furnished 
the ideal situation for the school. The Presbytery of Missouri 
rejected the proposition at its next session the reason being 
that the proposed location was in Illinois. Undaunted by this 
setback Ellis moved ahead with his plans and began arrange- 
ments for the first building. 2 

In the December 1828 issue of "The Home Missionary" a 
letter from Ellis appeared, part of which read as follows : "A 
seminary of learning is projected, to go into operation next 
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fall. The subscription now stands at between $2000 and $3000. 
The site is selected in this county, Morgan, and the selection 
made with considerable deliberation, by a committee appointed 
for that purpose; and is one in which the public sentiment 
perfectly coincides. The half quarter section purchased for 
the site, is certainly the most delightful spot I have ever seen. 
It is about one mile north of the celebrated Diamond Grove, at 
the east end of Wilson Grove, on an eminence overlooking the 
town and country for several miles around. 

"The object of the Seminary is popular, and it is my delib- 
erate opinion that there never was in our country a more prom- 
ising opportunity for any who desire it, to bestow a few thou- 
sand dollars in the cause of education, and of Missions. The 
posture of things now is such, as to show to all the intelligent 
people, the good effects of your society, and to secure their co- 
operation in a happy degree in all the great benevolent objects 
of the day, IF SUCH AID CAN NOW BE AFFORDED in the 
objects above mentioned * * * *. At least five or six Mission- 
aries are imperiously needed in Illinois." 1 

Meanwhile there had been formed at Yale an organization 
of young men who were planning to dedicate their lives to 
home missionary work. The letter in the missionary monthly 
came to their attention and they decided that Illinois should 
be the field of their labors. They wrote Ellis of their disposi- 
tion to accept his challenge. Six of the seven members of this 
famous Yale Band were won for Illinois and the cause of Pres- 
byterianism and Congregationalism was given a mighty im- 
pulse. 

J. M. Sturteyant and Theron Baldwin were the first two 
to go west. The work was demanding their energies at once 
and these men sacrificed part of their education in order that 
the new institution might be opened that winter. January 4, 
1830, the school began its sessions with nine pupils. At that 
time there was no school in the state at which a young man 
might be prepared for college and of necessity the instruction 
at Illinois College was at first very elementary. In the autumn 
of the first year the Rev. Edward Beecher of Park Street Con- 
gregational Church in Boston accepted the presidency of the 
institution. 2 



1. Home Missionary 1 :135f. 

2. J. M. Sturtevant : Autobiography 139-76. 
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The next five years brought a goodly number of men to the 
west and Illinois received her proportion. The Board of Mis- 
sions of the General Assembly never secured a very strong hold 
in Illinois and its activity was largely confined to the southern 
part of the state. In May, 1829, this agency had only two men 
in the state; two years later it had six; and during the 
year ending January, 1832, twelve men had been employed by 
the. Assembly's Board, but some of these served for short 
periods only. 1 In May, 1834, the American Home Missionary 
Society was employing twenty-five men on full time. 2 Although 
the Society supported needy churches as long as necessary it 
encouraged the churches not only to become self-supporting 
but also to contribute to benevolences. The Society had a state 
agent whose business it was to report the needs of fields, to 
assist in special meetings, and to solicit funds for the general 
work of home missions. That the missionary spirit took in- 
creasing hold upon the churches is , indicated by the gain in 
contributions to the Home Missionary Society. In 1832 the 
churches of Illinois gave $27.56; in 1833, $107.53; in 1834, 
#384.17; and in 1835, $596.80. 3 In addition, substantial sums 
were subscribed to the Bible Society, the Tract Society, the 
Education Society, and the Foreign Missionary Society. 4 

Most of the activity of the missionaries up until 1830 had 
been confined to the southern half of the state but about this 
time development began in the Ottawa region and along the 
Du Page River. Aratus Kent had been faithful among the 
lead-miners of Galena but there were few other settlements in 
northern Illinois which seemed to demand the services of mis- 
sionaries. Emigration from the east began to populate this 
territory by 1830 and intelligent preachers were needed. One 
of the two pioneers in this part of the state was N. C. Clark, 
who came in 1833 and organized the Naperville church and 
assisted in the organization of thirty-seven other churches in 
the Fox River Valley. 5 The other leader was Jeremiah Por- 
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ter. 1 He had been preaching for a year and a half to the troops 
at Fort Brady and at their request accompanied them to Fort 
Dearborn in 1833. There was no regular church service and 
no organized church in Chicago when Porter arrived but he im- 
mediately formed the First Presbyterian Church, three of the 
four elders of which were Congregationalists. 2 His work also 
extended to neighboring towns and, like Clark, he was sort of 
an unofficial bishop for his district. 3 

Notwithstanding the fact that a large per cent of the min- 
isters who had founded churches in Illinois had been Congre- 
gationalists there was no Congregational church before 1833 
and the ministers of this denomination were among the most 
influential leaders in the Presbyterian synod. The first Congre- 
gational church to be formed was gathered in February, 1833, 
by Eev. Solomon Hardy, who was supplying Rev. Asa Turner's 
church at Quincy. The church, twelve miles east of Quincy, 
was at first called the Guilford church, most of the people com- 
ing from Guilford, Connecticut. It is the present Mendon 
church. 4 The Princeton Congregational church is older than 
the Mendon society, its history going back to March, 1831, but 
its organization took place in Northampton, Massachusetts, 
whence the colony emigrated to Illinois^ 5 From 1833 on a num- 
ber of Presbyterian churches either changed to the Congrega- 
tional polity or suffered a division in their memebrship. The 
first instance of the former change was the Quincy church. 
Eev. Asa Turner, a Congregationalist originally and later a 
pioneer of that denomination in Iowa, wrote to the missionary 
society in 1833 : "My church are all Congregationalists in 
their feelings. One of our elders is gone; we cannot find an- 
other who will be ordained. They claim the privilege of wor- 
shiping God according to the dictates of conscience. What 
shall be done? Eight or ten Congregationalists are around us 



1. Porter was licensed by the Hampshire County Congregational Association in 
1831. In 1858 he became pastor of the Edwards Congregational Church in Chicago. 
(Fiftieth Anniversary of First Presbyterian Church in Chicago, p. 13, 28.) 

2. Ibid 32. All of the original members were Congregationalists except one. 

3. Fergus Historical Series 1. 

4. Papers Illinois Society Church History 1 :34 ; Wm. Carter. "Commemorative 
Discourse" 5f ; Home Missionary 6 :84f. 

5. Papers Illinois Society Church History 1 :33 ; Carter, op. cit. 5. 
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who refuse to unite with us yet." The new society was organ- 
ized with forty-one members. 1 

The Jacksonville Presbyterian church was divided in 
1833. As early as 1832 Julian Sturtevant and others, who 
were Congregationalists in training and spirit but Presbyter- 
ians in their western homes, were becoming very much dissat- 
isfied with the agitated condition within the Presbyterian 
church. Sturtevant, who had always had an antipathy to sec- 
tarianism but who before this period had no clearly defined 
opinions upon church polity, was becoming restive under Pres- 
byterian authority. He studied his New Testament and con- 
cluded that Congregationalism was the scriptural polity. He 
confided his conviction to Edward Beecher, who agreed but who 
felt that the Congregational system was impractical for the 
frontier regions. It was while Sturtevant was developing his 
denominational convictions that Elihu Wolcott and Dr. M. L. 
Reed came to the two instructors in Illinois College and told 
them that thirty or forty of the residents had determined to 
found a Congregational church and invited the professors to 
join with them. Sturtevant and Beecher tried to persuade 
these men not to cause a split but their reply was that they had 
not come to argue but to invite the instructors to join the new 
church. This they did not do, and it was more than twenty 
years before Sturtevant took his membership to the Congrega- 
tional church. The reasons given for the founding of the new 
society included: a dissatisfaction with the lack of harmony 
among Presbyterians, a dislike for any church which was sec- 
tarian, (Congregationalism was not considered an additional 
sect), and a feeling that Congregationalism was the proper 
form of government because it demanded no uniformity but 
only evidence of Christian character for admission to fellow- 
ship. In the constitution it was provided that there should 
be freedom of belief concerning the mode and subjects of bap- 
tism and that the only qualification required be credible evi- 
dence of Christian character. 2 

Other Congregational churches soon grew up and in 1834 
there were five in the vicinity of Quincy. The ministers had 

1. Papers Illinois Society Church History 1 :34f. 

2. Manuscript history of the Jacksonville Congregational Church ; in the library 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary. Sturtevant, op. cit. 193-230; papers of 111. Soc. 
Church History 1 :35-37. 
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been members of the presbytery and some of the churches had 
also been affiliated with this body. In 1835 the churches in the 
Quincy-Jacksonville district took the first steps toward organ- 
izing "The Congregational Association of Illinois." 1 In June 
1835, a movement for the formation of the Fox River Union 
was made by churches in northern Illinois together with one 
church from Michigan and one from Indiana. 2 A denomina- 
tional consciousness had now been born and growth was steady 
from this time on. The American Home Missionary Society 
continued as the agent of both denominations and missionaries 
employed by it organized Congregational or Presbyterian 
churches according to the desires of the members. "Both 
denominations, Congregationalists and New School Presby- 
terians, early concurred in the important principle that where 
there was already a Congregational or Presbyterian Church, in 
a place not able to sustain two Churches, it was not expedient 
to divide and form another Church." 3 



OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 

Individual preachers and consecrated laymen of other 
sects had local influence but of their activity little is a matter 
of record. As early as 1814 there was a church of the Associ- 
ate Reformed Order in Springfield. 4 Rev. Samuel Wylie, a 
Covenanter, settled in Randolph County in 1817. 5 It appears 
that there was but one church of this denomination in the terri- 
tory in that year but this church was active. The Covenanters 
in 1818 presented a petition to the convention asking that an 
article be inserted in the constitution recognizing Jehovah to 
be God and the Bible as the revelation of his will to man. Wil- 
liam H. Brown reports that these Covenanters "refused there- 
after to perform the duties of citizens, except in the payment of 
taxes, as voters, militamen, or jurors." 6 In June, 1835, a min- 
ister of this denomination called a meeting of Covenanters in 



1. This was not a state association. That developemnt did not come for ten 
years. Carter, op. cit. lOf. 

2. Ibid 10. 

3. Ibid 7. 

4. S. J. Mills and Daniel Smith : "Reonrt of Missionary Tour'* 63. 

5. John Reynolds : My Own Times 127. 

6. Fergus Historical Series 1. The Covenanters and the Associated Reformed 
Churches were, in general, combined under the latter name, but some Covenanters 
maintained their identity. Just what the status of the churches in Illinois was is not 
known. 
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Chicago. 1 A few representatives of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church also found their way into the state, Eev. John 
Barber, Sr., and Eev. John Barber, Jr., being located in the 
neighborhood of Edwardsville in 1831. 2 It seems that their 
revival methods were extremely emotional and that their 
appeal was to the more ignorant class. 3 The Episcopal Church 
made little progress down state but it was one of the first to 
be organized in Chicago, work commencing late in 1824. 4 
During the last part of 1835 Rev. Philander Chase went to Eng- 
land with the purpose of raising money for the founding of an 
Episcopal college in Illinois. 5 As colonists came from the 
east Unitarian thought and Universalist propaganda came in, 
but there was no definite missionary propaganda by either of 
these sects before 1835. 6 A Presbyterian agent at Golconda in 
1829 reported an unsuccessful attempt to spread Unitarian 
ideas but there is no indication that this effort was anything 
more than the individual enthusiasm of a religious or philo- 
sophical liberal. 7 By the close of the period under survey the 
Universalists had an agent in Chicago who took subscriptions 
for their literature but there was no preaching missionary in 
the state. In April of 1836 this Mr. Gale sent in eleven sub- 
scriptions to "The Universalist Union" and asked that a 
preacher be sent, promising him liberal support. "There never 
was one of our faith, as I can learn, in this part of the state, 

and I have my doubts, whether in any part of Illinois 

A friend who has great facilities of knowing the views of the 
people, says that at least one-third of our inhabitants are Uni- 
versalists. Whether this be so or not, I find far more than I 
expected." 8 

The Disciples or Christians or Campbellites (as they were 
constantly referred to), developed strength about 1835. Dur- 
ing the earlier years of the century a number of preachers or 
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preaching laymen gathered little churches in southern and cen- 
tral Illinois. These churches had no denominational ties, but 
their common insistence was upon immersion, upon the Bible 
as their rule of faith, and upon evangelistic meetings. They 
were frowned upon by all of the established denominations as 
being unorthodox and heretical, and when Julian Sturtevant 
f ellowshipped with the new church at Jacksonville he was re- 
proved by people of his own church. The sect did not make 
much headway in the northern part of the state but in the dis- 
trict in which Bloomington, Springfield and Jacksonville are 
located there was rapid growth. 1 There were other itinerating 
exhorting preachers "without any regular standing in the 
churches of any evangelical denomination, whose conduct was 
suspicious, and who did more harm than good." 2 

In his "Gazetteer" of 1834 Peck summarized the religious 
situation in the state as follows : 

Methodist Episcopal: 5 districts, 56 circuit preachers, 

about twice that number of local preachers, 13,421 

members of classes. There is preaching in every 

county. 

Baptists: 19 associations, 195 associated and 5 unassoci- 

ated churches, 146 preachers, 5,635 communicants. 
Presbyterians: 1 synod, 5 presbyteries, 50 churches, 34 

preachers. 
Congregationalists : 3 or 4 churches. 
Cumberland Presbyterians: 2 or 3 presbyteries, 12 or 15 

preachers, several hundred members. 
Methodist Protestants : 3 circuit and several local preach- 
ers. This sect is increasing. 3 
Campbellites or Reformers: several large and several 

smaller societies. 
Seceders: several societies. 
Covenanters: several societies in Randolph, Perry and 

Jefferson Counties. 
United Brethren : 1 society in McLean County. 



1. Transactions Illinois State Historical Society 19:52-59; 12:298-314; Proceed- 
ings 111. St. Hist. Soc. 4 :311f. 

2. Babcock op. cit. 161. 

3. In October 1836 a meeting of this sect was held at Alton to organize a con- 
ference embracing Illinois and Missouri. (Western Pioneer and Baptist Standard- 
Bearer, Oct. 28, 1836.) 
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Dunkards : 5 or 6 societies and same number of preachers. 

Lutherans: 2 or 3 congregations and same number of 
preachers. 

Mormons : small society in Greene County. 

Quakers : small societies in Tazewell and Crawford Coun- 
ties. 

Catholics: very small number. 

There are many educated and pious ministers but there 
are also some illiterates. These latter "are usually proud, con- 
ceited, fanatical, and influenced by a spirit far removed from 
the meek, docile, benevolent, and charitable spirit of the gospel 

In general there are as many professors of religion,* of 

some description, in proportion to the population, as in most 
of the states. The number will not vary far from 25,000, or the 
proportion of one to eight." 1 



METHODS AND RESULTS. 

In general, it may be said that the more intelligent Metho- 
dists, Baptists, Presbyterians and Congregationalists worked 
together in many enterprise in the new country. Naturally the 
anti-mission group could not cooperate and their opposition 
was often of a rabid and spirited character. The other denom- 
inations had no sympathy for the Campbellites and the few 
Unitarians and Universalists did not join the orthodox in their 
missionary undertakings. During the latter part of our period 
unpleasant dissension had broken out among the New School 
and Old School Presbyterians. 2 The situation depressed 
Sturtevant when he arrived in 1829. He had been reared in 
Connecticut and on the Western Reserve where denomina- 
tional feuds had been wholly absent, and at Jacksonville he 
met his first experience of sectarianism, "a sea of sectarian 
rivalries which was kept in constant agitation, not only by real 
differences of opinion, but by ill-judged discussions and unfor- 
tunate personalities among ambitious men." 3 The emigrants 



1. Peck : Gazetteer of Illinois (1834) 89fl. 
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had come from both south and east, and with the different 
types of culture represented it was not to be expected that one 
kind of preaching or of form of servicewould be acceptable to all. 
While the easterners were often repelled by the rather crude 
meetings conducted by the more or less untutord Methodist 
itinerants, the great mass of frontier settlers were not touched 
by the more intellectual sermons of some of the Presbyterian 
and Congregational ministers. The latter wrote to their society 
asking for more intelligent missionaries because the "better 
class" of westerners had no regard for the other brand of 
preaching. On the other hand, Peter Cartwright bears testi- 
mony to the helplessness of some of the eastern seminary grad- 
uates in the new country. "I do not wish to undervalue educa- 
tion, but really I have seen so many of these educated preach- 
ers who forcibly reminded me of lettuce growing under the 
shade of a peach tree, or like a gosling that had got the strad- 
dles by wading in the dew, that I turn away sick and faint. . . . 
About this time there were a great many young missionaries 
sent out to this country to civilize and Christianize the poor 
heathen of the West. They would come with a tolerable educa- 
tion, and a smattering knowledge of the old Calvinistic system 
of theology. They were generally tolerably well furnished with 
old manuscript sermons, that had been preached, or written, 
perhaps a hundred years before. Some of these sermons they 
had memorized; but in general they read them to the people. 
This way of reading sermons was out of fashion altogether in 
this Western world, and of course they produced no good effect 
among the people. The great mass of our Western people 
wanted a preacher that could mount a stump, a block, or old 
log, or stand in the bed of a wagon, and, without note or manu- 
script, quote, expound, and apply the word of God to the hearts 
and consciences of the people. The result of the efforts of these 
Eastern missionaries was not very flattering; and although the 
Methodist preachers were in reality the pioneer heralds of the 
cross throughout the entire West, and although they had raised 
up numerous societies and churches every five miles, and not- 
withstanding we had hundreds of traveling and local preachers, 
accredited and useful ministers of the Lord Jesus Christ; yet 
these newly-fledged missionaries would write back to the old 
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States hardly anything else but wailings and lamentations 
over the moral wastes and destitute condition of the West." 1 

Disagreement as to most effective methods of preaching 
does not seem to have kept the different denominations from 
cooperating in common duties. Each group thought its ways 
best, and there was room for both eastern and southern meth- 
ods. While it was true that many of the younger men from the 
east had much to learn of western manners, it is to their credit 
that most of them changed their habits and adopted many of 
the measures which were characteristic of their hearers. On 
the other hand, many of the preachers who had come from the 
new states just a little to the east of Illinois had felt the influ- 
ence of eastern societies and literature and even Methodists 
and Baptists had been somewhat changed by the ideas of New 
England. Hence, it became possible for representatives of dif- 
ferent denominations to cooperate. 

The revival was a common means of propagating the faith. 
During the first years of Illinois history the most extreme kind 
of excitement prevailed, accompanied by the physical manifes- 
tations of the Kentucky revivals, 2 but this sort of experience 
was not encouraged by any of the strong leaders of the 
churches. Cartwright's attitude toward it seems to have been 
that of good-humored tolerance. It must be said, however, 
that although the jerks did not stay long in Illinois, some other 
emotional expressions were the common thing. Ministers in 
reporting their revivals are careful to state that there was no 
disorder but in the same letters they describe the manifesta- 
tions of the religious spirit and these were usually of a strong 
emotional character. This was true of Baptist, Methodist and 
Presbyterian-Congregational meetings. A letter from Albert 
Hale, pastor in Bond County, is representative. For several 
Sundays before the week-end upon which the four-days' meet- 
ing was to be held preparatory sermons had been preached. 
During the period of revival six other Presbyterian preachers 
assisted. The church was crowded and there was a deep feel- 
ing of impenitence. "Sighs, sobs, and groans, could be heard 
from every part of the house." Upon the last day, "Those who 

1. Autobiography 39, 208. 

2. Reynolds op. cit. 65. 
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were hoping were seated by themselves, the anxious all around 
them. Soon one left her seat, and placed herself among those 
who entertained a hope of pardon; then another and another. 
This awakened the deepest distress among those who were left. 
Many were unable to restrain their feelings. In the course of 
about three hours, probably twenty, or more, hopefully passed 
from death unto life." 1 Since church buildings were rare and 
those already built were too small for acrowd,thecamp-meeting 
became established as a necessary institution. The revivals 
did not commonly last for a long period, four days being the 
usual length of time. These days were given up completely to 
religious services. The meeting at Lewiston in 1831 in Mr. 
Farnam's church is typical. The regular order during the four 
days was as follows: sunrise prayer-meeting, preaching at 
eleven, two, and at candle-lighting, and personal conversation 
with inquirers at least once a day. 2 Very often ministers from 
other points would join in the meetings. Since the revival or 
camp-meeting was a practice common to all sects quite fre- 
quently two or three denominations would unite or cooperate. 
The Jacksonville revival of 1834 is a case in point, and the 
report of this meeting in "The Home Missionary" also indicates 
that in that locality there had not been a great deal of interde- 
nominational activity. The Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists joined in the meeting and the offer of the Methodists for 
the use of their church building was accepted. "Christians of 
different names sat together in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus, and with one heart, and one mind, wept, and prayed, and 
labored, for the salvation of sinners. This was true to such a 
remarkable extent, as to attract the attention, and excite the 
fears of some who are rarely found within the walls of a 
church; and who are perpetually haunted by that bug-bear, 
union of church and state. They thought we had fallen upon 
new times ; this union of different denominations they could not 
understand; there must be some deep-laid plot, and they in- 
quired around with no little solicitude, what it meant Their 
fears were allayed, however, when told that it was simply the 
result of good feeling on the part of Christians. In fact, they 
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confessed that this was just what they thought ought always to 
be. What a lesson ! a real union on the part of Christians of 
different denominations, to save souls, so rare a thing in the 
19th century, as to awaken in this way the fears of the enemies 
of religion." 1 At Alton, Galena, Carrolton and in Schuyler 
County, at least, such union meetings were held. 2 It was a day 
of much denominational zeal throughout the land, and since 
the frontier preacher was not always the most broad-minded, 
much sectarianism might be expected in the new country. But 
common needs and common ultimate aims taught the advan- 
tages of co-operation. 

The Sunday School was another object of common inter- 
est. Sunday Schools were maintained in places where mis- 
sionaries visited only now and then, and they served to keep up 
the religious interest where otherwise it might have been ex- 
tinguished. The revivals had much of their success through 
the conversion of pupils in these schools. 3 It was difficult to 
make progress sometimes, because the anti-mission and anti- 
education party opposed this means of religious education. 4 
Another difficulty was that of securing and retaining compe- 
tent teachers. 5 In some places several churches united in 
maintaining a single school and this union effort was more 
successful because of the greater likelihood of getting compe- 
tent teachers for one school instead of three. 6 One of the main 
features of the religious education program was the Bible Class 
which was usually held upon some week night, largely for the 
preparation of teachers for the next Sunday's lesson, but also 
for the advantage of other adults than the teachers. 7 Agents 
of the American Sunday School Union were employed in the 
western country and this furnished one more missionary 
agency to cooperate with the denominational forces in the 
state. Libraries were established in many of the schools, suit- 
able books being supplied by the general society. The Illinois 
Sunday School Union, representing the three leading denomi- 
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nations, 1 in 1834 had 375 schools, 2,000 teachers, 17,000 pupils, 
20,000 volumes in the libraries. 2 These agents were employed 
in the field' by this organization in 1836 : Colonel J. B. Chit- 
tenden in the Military Tract, Mr. Azel Lyman in the eastern 
part of the state, and Rev. Joel Sweet. 3 

It has already been noted that each of the leading denom- 
inations very early made provision for the training of the min- 
istry and for the higher education of others in the new country. 
There continued to be strong opposition to learning by the 
anti-mission Baptists, and their efforts made the way harder 
for the missionaries who were vitally interested in schools. But 
these men were leaders, and triumphant leaders, and wherever 
they preached theyalsoworkedforbetter educational advantages 
for the children. Some of the ministers and their wives main- 
tained or taught in schools themselves, 4 and others called for 
young Christians from the east to come west to serve in teach- 
ing capacities. 5 In the organization and support of the "Illi- 
nois Institute of Education" missionaries were prominent. The 
object of this society was to advance common school educa- 
tion. 6 In general, it may be said that the missionaries were 
strong influences in the actual work of starting all forms of 
education in Illinois. 

The Bible and Tract Societies employed agents in the west 
and they also worked through the missionaries. The amount 
of pamphlet literature and the number of Bibles distributed was 
very large. The comment of Samuel J. Mills and Daniel Smith 
in 1814 was that "the Methodist church sends very considerable 
quantities of other books into this country for sale; but it 
sends no Bibles — or almost none." The books usually furnished 
were: Wesley's and Fletcher's works, Wesley's Notes on the 
New Testament, the Methodist Book of Discipline, the Metho- 
dist Hymn Book. 7 This report of Mills was an appeal to the 
east to furnish Bibles and it was not long before the American 
Bible Society began to send out Bibles. The American Tract 
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Society was the main source of tracts. John M. Peck became 
enthusiastically interested in the matter of furnishing Bibles 
in 1823, being moved both by the need of Bibles and by the 
belief that this would be a work to which even the anti-mission 
party could not object. "I have no doubt but this will be a 
death-blow to opposition to missionaries in this quarter." 1 
He wrote in December, 1823 : "I should judge from some par- 
tial examination, that at least one-fourth of the families in Illi- 
nois and Missouri are totally destitute of the Bible." It was in 
this year that he organized the first Bible societies in Illinois 
in Greene and Madison Counties, making them auxiliary to the 
American Society 2 Missionaries repeatedly testified to the 
practical good done through the distribution of Bibles and 
tracts. 3 Concerning the value of tracts, Peter Cartwright 
made the rather amazing statement : "It has often been a ques- 
tion that I shall never be able to answer on earth, whether I 
have done the most good by preaching or distributing religious 
books. 4 

In no line of service were the missionaries more active 
than in the temperance cause. When it is remembered that in 
the east there was much liquor used by Christians, it may seem 
strange that there was such unanimity among the frontier mis- 
sionaries in behalf of total abstinence. But there was much 
less self-control in the west, and liquor was seen by the preach- 
ers to be so dangerous an evil in the new country that the 
church had no doubt as to what position it should take. There 
were, indeed, some of the less powerful itinerants who were not 
temperance advocates but their fellow ministers made it clear 
to them that they were out of harmony with the Christian 
church. 5 John M. Peck announced his intention of discplining 
drinkers, expelling them from the church upon a second of- 
fense. He urged a total abstinence pledge upon those who were 
candidates for church membership. 6 Local societies were gen- 
erally formed and the effect was frequently seen in the volun- 
tary refusal of grocers to sell liquor. 7 As a marked sign of 
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progress in this matter, a missionary in Montgomery County 
reported in 1830 : "A barn was put up today, at the house 
where I am now writing, without the aid of ardent spirits ; and 
there is not only an expression of general satisfaction, but 
many seem to be highly gratified in witnessing the fact." 1 
Temperance publications were subscribed for, addresses were 
delivered, and pledge cards circulated. 2 The part of the 
united churches in all movements of progressive and reforma- 
tory character is indicated by the succession of meetings that 
John M. Peck attended in 1833 at Vandalia : 

Dec. 3 : Illinois State Bible Society. 
Dec. 4 : Illinois Sunday School Union. 
Dec. 5 : Illinois State Temperance Society. 
Dec. 6 : Illinois Institute of Education. 
Dec. 6-9: Illinois Colonization Society. 3 

During these early years the slavery issue presented itself 
chiefly in Illinois in the form of agitation for a constitutional 
convention which might include the slave system in the state 
government. Peck opposed this, but his biographer is sure 
that he did not tour the state in an effort to swing votes against 
this convention. His enemies had charged him with using his 
commission as a missionary to further this political cause. 4 It 
is certain that he conceived it as a part of his commission to 
support such a cause as that which the Colonization Society 
represented. Peter Cartwright was twice elected to the state 
legislature from Sangamon on an anti-slavery platform. 5 

The missionaries in Illinois had done a good work before 
1835. During the first years of settlement the people had little 
interest in religion and had they been religious in inclination 
there would have been few men among them who could have 
led their public services. Many of the settlers rejoiced in their 
freedom from all restraint and this tended not only toward 
irreligion but also toward immorality. Birkbeck in 1817 was 
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highly pleased with the absence of evidences of religion in the 
territory. "But what think you of a community, not only with- 
out an established religion, but of whom a large proportion 
profess no particular religion, and think as little about the 

machinery of it, as you know was the case with myself? 

There are, however, some sectaries even here, with more of 
enthusiasm, than good temper ; but their zeal finds sufficient 
vent in loud preaching and praying. The court-house is used 
by all persuasions, indifferently, as a place of worship ; any 
acknowledged preacher who announces himself for a Sunday 
or other day, may always collect an audience, and rave or 
reason as he sees meet. When the weather is favorable, few 
Sundays pass without something of the sort. It is remarkable 
that they generally deliver themselves with that chaunting 

cadence you have heard among the Quakers Children 

are not baptized, or subjected to any superstitious rites; the 
parents name them, and that is all; and the last act of the 
drama is as simple as the first. There is no consecrated burial 
place, or funeral service." In case the family is religious 
there may be preaching. "Marriages are as little concerned 
with superstitious observance as funerals; but they are ob- 
served as occasions of festivity." 1 

The change wrought in these apathetic communities has 
been indicated, the effects showing in the establishment of 
churches, the building of meeting-houses, the encouragement of 
education, and the greater regard for moral restraints. A 
reminiscence of Robert W. Patterson may well serve as a con- 
cluding testimony of the saving influence of the missionary in 
a community: "I have now in mind one community, that 
might have been styled a nest of immoralities, which was 
entered, we may say invaded, by a zealous minister of the Pres- 
byterian Church After a year or two of his faithful and 

telling labors, a large number of the people were converted, and 
thewhole neighborhood was revolutionized, becoming,inthemain, 
as free from prevailing vice as it had before been distinguished 
for social and civil offenses. In other places, like reformations 
were wrought through the instrumentality of Christian evangel- 

1. Letters from 111. 42ff. 
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ists, temperance workers, and Sabbath Schools, before the 
years 1830-35. It has been a common impression, that the 
illiterate and imperfect ministrations of the early preachers in 
Illinois conld not have produced much effect upon the morals 
of the citizens. But this is a great mistake. Wherever there 
were churches, or preaching stations, in those times, the moral 
conduct of the people was sensibly improved, showing clearly 
that the religion of the early settlers was something better than 
mere fanaticism." 1 
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